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Books Received. 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the 
following books .— 

Buddhism and Its Christian Critics. by Dr. Peul Carns. 
8 vo, Pages BÍL Price SE 25. Conrents:--The Origin of 
Buddhism, The Philosophy of Buddhism, The Psychological 
Problem, ‘The Basic concepto of Buddhism, Ruddhism and 
Christianity, Chris rvities of Budithism, The Open Court 
Pub. Co., Chicago l 

Karma Yoga. s criti 
ing. by James Phillips. p. n. vta i 

An introduction to an exposition of the philosophy of 
the Bhagavad Gita. oy Chhaganlal G.^ Kaji, L. M. and S. 
Medical Officer. PrinceVictor Leper Asylom.dunaged, Kathia- 
war, a pamphlet of 35 pages Royal 8 vo. Ji 

The Hindu Holy Bible in ‘Tamil. containing the “Old 
Testament or Upanishads. compiled by Mr. S. P. Narasimmatn 
Nayudu, Editor of the Coimbatore Crescent. Anthor of Great 
Religions of the Worlds &c. Price Re. 1-8-0. Apply to the 
Manaver, Cresceut Press, Coimbatore. 

Jewel Mania swsù mugburd Part I in Tamil, by Mr, S. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, & A District Muusiff of Parur, 
Travancore Territory, Ner von. 181 pp. Price &us. Publish- 
ed by T. x. Swaminatha Aiyar. Biack Town., Madras. . 

À free rendering of Swami Vivekananda's Lectures in 
lucid Tamil by Mi. V. Nararajn Aiyar, Editor, * Lokopakari," 
Madras. Comprises Real and Apparent Man, Hinduism and 
Karma Yoga. Prive Ras. Deni 8 vo, 100 pp. 


Prabuddna Bharata or Awakened India. 


 YOL. [.-~CLOTH BOUND PRICE Rs. 2. 
oe SPECIAL REDUCTION. 


:Back issues of the Prabuddha Bharata are sold 
at2As,each. Postage extra. As the business 
will be stopped soon, subscribers are requested 
to look over their file and supply themselves 
with the missing numbers without any delay. 


EXHAUSTED. 
Complete sets of Vol. |. of the Prabuddha Bharata. 


A few copies of the following. numbers of 
Vol. | are still on hand. 


1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. 


cism af Swami Vivekwuanda’s teach- 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. — us. & & 
Gnana Yoga n TN e ~ 280 
. (Gnaua Yoga, Siugle Lectures. cach 02 6 
VLExcept Cosmos and Vedanta. cnech 025410 
Minduisin |... " hi 0530 
Bhakti or Devotion es e 020 
Atman i 020 
Raja Yoga . E i £o 
Colombe to Almora (eloth? Wi .. 200 
Six Madras Lectures (ineluded in Colombo to Almora) .. 0 8 0 
Karma Yoga : es a « 100 
Bhakti Yoga (Cloth) ... p E w E 80 
Real and Apparent Man 7 sis ET ~ O 26 
Deussen's System des Vedanta — ... ca S209 X 0 
Translation af Bhagavat Gita with’ Sankara’s Commen- 
tary in English, by A. Mubadeva Sastry, B.A. e 800 
Sayings of Paramohniisn Ramakrishna (reprinted fromthe = 
Rrahnuivadin) get S 4080 
Life of Ramakrishna Parsinahamsa by Mozaomdur.. 0 t 0 
Apply to—THE MANAGER, 
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Mylapore, Madras, 


SAYINGS 


SREE RAMAKRISHNA 
PARAMAHAMSA. 


Reprinted from the Brahmavadtin. 
Price 8 as. Postage 1 anna, 


Prof Max Muller in his article on ‘A 
Real Mahatman’ in the Nineteenth Century 
says :— 


“He (the late Ramakrishna Parmnahamsa) seems to have 
been, not ouly a high-souled man, a real Malhdtman, bat a man 
of original thought. Indian literature is fuil of wise saws 
and sayings, and by mercly quotime them a man may easily 
gain a reputation Tor profound wisdom. But it was not so 
with Ramakrishna. {fe seems to have deeply meditated on 


the world from his solitary vetreat. 
* * * * * 


€ Protab. Clunder. Mozoomdar, the leader of the Brahma 
Samaj, and. well known to many people in England, tells, 
me of the extraordinary influence which the Mahátman 
exercised on Keshub Clunder Sen, on himself, aud on a large 
number of highly educated men in Calcutta...... It was a 
surprise to many of Keshub Chunder's: friends and admirers 
to observe the sudden change of the sober reformer into the 
mystic and ecstatic saint, that took place towards the end 
of his lite... 

* * * * * 

* According to Mozoomdar. lie (Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamisa) accepted all the doctrines, the eml »odiineuts, the usages 
and devotional practices of every religious cult. Each in 
turn was infallibleto him. He was au idolator, and yet most 
faithtul aud devoted in his meditations on the perfections o£ 
the one formless,- infinite. Deity whom he termed Akhinda 
Sach-chid-utnda, ies the indivisible, real, intelligent, ‘and 
blissful. His religion, anlike the religion: of ordinary Hindu 
Sádhus, did not mean much dogma, or controversial profi- 
ciency, or outward worship with flowers and sandat, ‘incense 
and offerings. His religiou meant ecstasy, his worship tran- 
scendental insight, his whole nature hurut day and night with 
the permanent fever of a strange faith, and feeliug. His con- 
versation was a ceaseless breaking forth of his inward fire and 
lasted for long hours. He was often merged in rapturous 
cestusy and outward unconsciousness during the day, parti- 
culnrly when he spoke of his favonrite spiritual experiences 
or heard any striking response to them. 

* * * * * 

"is sayings nre a spontaucous outburst of profound wis- 
dom clothed in beautitul poetical language. His mind seems 
like a kateidoscope of pearls. diamonds. and sapphires, shaken 
together at random, bat always producing precious thoughts 
in regular, beantiful oatlines.” 

Apply la = 
THE MANAGER, 
Arrakened Indiu, 
Mylapore, Madras, 
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RELIGION OF LOYE 


OR 
HUNDRED APHORISMS OF SANDILYA 
WEEN 
ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS, 
English Translation and au. [ndependeut Connnen- 
tary aud Introduction in English. 
ny 
. JADUNATH MOZUNDAR, wa. Bha 
Editor, Hindupatrtka, and Vakil, Jessore, Bengal. 
Price Re. 1-0-0 Paper bound. 

» 1-8-0 Cloth bound. 
To be hud from-—MANAGER, HINDUPATRIKA., 
E JESSORE, BENGAL. 


Swami Vivekananda writes to the author.— 
The plan of making an easy and independent Commen- 
tary is one calcalated to popularise the Indiav philosophi- 
cal thoaght among the English-speaking public 


* The spirit of reconciliation that pervades your com- 
mentary without losing sight of the hizhest ideni India 
har to present to the world and the Incidity with which 
your ideas are. pat forward do grent credit to yon. 


re eR RE a a 


TO SCHOOL MASTER AND STUDENTS ! ! 


GRAND PRIZE! Rs, 500!! 
“THE SCHOOL BOY” 
A Monthly Journal in Mnglish adapted especially for 
Students, containing useful notos, stories. &c É 
Annual Subscription in Advance Re. 1-8-0. 
For 3 or more copies in one address each Re- 1-4-0- 


Wanted Agents throaghoat India, Burma and Ceylon 
on s commission of 15 percent. to enlist Subscribe es. 
Special Prizes for oar Subscribers. 


As soon as 10,000 subscribers are registered Rs, 2,500 
will be given away in 250 prizes as follows: | prize 
Rs. 500; 1 prize Rs, 250; L prize Re. 100: 2 s 
Rs. 50; 5 prizes Rs. 20; 10 prizes Rs. th. 
Rs, 10; and 200 prizes Rs. 5 eacli. 


The prizes are purposed to be drawn in August. 
fnrther particulars, apply with a half auna stamp. 


THE MANAGER, 
The School Buy. 
Tricucr (Marauat.) 
W^ Please quote this paper when ordering. 


For 


THE DAWN. 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to Religion, Philosophy and 
Science, published for the benelit of the Bhngabat Chotuspathi 
of Bhawanipur, an institution whose primary object is the 
training up of scholars in Hindu life and discipline. An- 
nual Subséription strictly in advance, fedi: and Ceyton 
Rs, 4. Foreign 82. Office 4t, Lundsdawue Rond, Bhawani- 
pur. Calcutta. 


LECTURES ON GNANA-YOGA 


Bv SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

The name of Swami Vivekanand». has become familiar to all; and 
by his unselfish work in England and America he bns placed before 
the whole work} his views oa Religion in general end Vedanta and 
Hindusim in particular. His lectures ou Karma-Yoga, Bhakti- 
Yoga and Raja-Yoga, have already been published, but no attempt 
was made till now to bring together his views on Gnana- Yoga. 
the most important of all, inasmuch as it is the very neme of the 
Vedanta Philosophy. ‘That attempt has now been made. with the 
result that nineteen* of his lectures on the different topics connected 
with GnanaYoga, have been brought together for the first time in 
a book form. These lectures cover nearly the whole ground of 
Vedanta. Theoretical and Practical, and give the gist of the oldest, 
most important and most authoritative of our Upanishads in a 
langnage thoroughly his own and eingnlarly terse and spirited, and, 
according toa greit practical Vedantin, perfectly. faithful to the 
original authorities. Such of his critics as call his views “Neo. 
Hinduism” ^! Veda-lesa Vedantisiu, &c.. will be immensely bene- 
tited by pernsing these icetures, for they wilt soon lenrn that the 
Swami’s views (o not differ in any respect from the grant practical 
teachings of the Upanishads and that when one calls his views 
Neo-Hindnism one simply betrays an ignorance or only a partial 
knowledge of them, which these lectures are sure to dispel. 

#1, Necessity of Religion. 2. Ideal of a Universel Religion, 3. 
Real and Apparent Man. 4. Maya and Illusion. 5. Mava nnd 
Evolution of the conception of God, 6, Maya and Freedom. 7. 
Absolute and Manifestation. 8. Cosm ficrocosm and Macro- 
cosm. -9. Reincarnation. 10, Immortality. 1l. Unity in Divers- 
ity. 12. God in Everything. 13. Realization, 14. Freedom of 
the Soul. 15—18, Practical Vedanta. 1- IV. 19. Vedanta, 

The book is printed on thick paper 50 ths. Donble Demy Svo. 
1380 pages! and neatly bound in Calico. ` 


, PRICE RS. 2.8.0. 
The Lectures can also be had separately at 24 As. each, ex- 
cept Cosmos and Vedanta which are sold at 4 As. each. Postage 
extra. 


MANAGER, 
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A CHEAP EDITION 
RAIA YOGA, 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. j 


First class get-up. Paper cover. Price 1-4-0 only. 


Apply to—THE MANAGER. 
AWAKENED INDIA, 
Mylapore, Madras. 


SIX LECTURES 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, 
With reports of Ramakrishna Mission. 


t. The Address of the Hindusof Calcutta and Swami's Reply 
to it. 

2. Vedanta. Calcuttu. 

TO Sri Rama Krisluuc Parannhiamsa Deva, New York. 

i. Maya. London. 

35. The Ideal of a Universal Relizion, New York. 

6. Lecture at Floral Hall, Colomha. 


The description of his reception iu ladia. 
Ramakrishna Mission (Report of» Hmdn organization.) 
Ramakrishna Mission Famine Relief Works 1897 (A 
Short Report.) d 
Containing 198 pages, Price R as. 
Poutisticpo wy S.C. Mires, No 4 Nayan Chand Dutt's Lane, 
Readan Street. Calentta. 
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GOODWIN & CO. 
CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 
MYLAPORE, MADRAS., 

Neli the following wedi tried ANpecifies which they coufideat- 
ly recommend to dhe Üublie 
“1. The Great Chamundi's Specific for Cholera- 
The only uefailing cure for che dire epidemic. Price per 
lox. phial: Ro 1-4-0. . ^ . 

9. Ringworm Specific- A radical herbal internal 
cure for the vexatious eamplaint, doz. phial : Res, 2. 

3 Ringworm Ointment. The best external remedy. 
One application will convince the most sceptical. l oz. 
cup: Re. 1-4-0, 7 . 

4. M. C. N’s Antimalarial Pills.--A most wonderful 
discovery for the permanent vare of Maularin and its 
sequeluc Price per bottle of 20 pills Re. 1-8-0. 
Postage, &c., extra. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 


THE ONLY SPECIFIC FOR CHOLERA. 


Cholera has broken out over diferent parts of India, and many 
ure reported. to be dying eve day from the dire disease. Many 
have been the ren : sed und sold id] over the world. 
Advertisements in these 1s numerous ns tlc sre mislead- 
ing, uud that is why many of our a Rishis who pave out to the 
world the science and art af Medicine never had recourse tu such 
methods of securing customers. for their. numerous specifies, but 
were content fo do sll iliar lay iu their power to alleviate the 
safferings of those that went to them for help. But in these days 
of Railroads and Post nud Teiezraphie comvwnication, when ove 
sees aud hears so many dying «il over the country merely for want 
of an effiercious remedy and fecls that suy medicine however rare 
and invaluable caunot without. the aid of advertisement be of any 
help except to the very fewaround hii, he has to seek the same 
doubtful cares to make kuown the virtues of the precious and 
sovereign remedy called, 


THE GREAT 


CHAMUNDIS SPECIFIC FOR CHOLERA. 


it isa wonderful specitic. he was discovered by a great soul 
whose heart was filled with pity for suffering bumanity at the great 
Ambiun Cholera Epidemies. luis prepared from a non-poisonous 
Want originally derived. from Arabia, but now found in different 
parts of the hilly tracts of Mysore. Ir has been tried with wonder- 
hd success iu many very bad cases of Cholera, and it isa perfoctly 
safe remedy in the hands ofany one however illiterate. ` 

1t contains no opinm or morphine ar any other varcotic chug—the 
bane of the orthodox treatment of Cholera and the chief ingrodient 
in all Chlorodynes. The use of opium in this disease is as irrational 
as it js dangerous. Jt is supposed to check the evacuations, which 
however are only oature'seffor: to get rid of the poisonous germs and 
tbeir products. Such medicines only deaden tbe sensibility of the 
iutestines and stop their natural wovemonts (peristaltic action as 
they are technically called) and lead to the bloating of the stomach 
so frequently seen before death in cases whero opium aud other 
nateoties bud been ndininistered. Resides, according to the old 
treatment, different medicines are required at different stages of 
the diseaso and great viution has to be used in their administration. 
Whereas in the case uf this new speci is the one remedy to be 
used iu all. stages and oo otber need be theught .of. It acts: most. 
elticaciously iu cases not drumged previously and in tbose cases 
where Brandy sud other alcohotic Hiquors have not been previously 
administered, If the directions given below are faithfully carried 
out, there is no reason why uny case of cholera should uot recover, 

Every household should possess a butte of this Specific. 

Please give it a trial aud satisfy yourself. 

Samples will be supplied gratin to yuulificd medical men on appli. 
cation with 5 annaa toorth uf Postage. stumps to cover -postal and 
picking charges. 


Price Re, 1-4 per ounce phil. Postage and packing, ektra, 
Apply to—M rasga. GOODWIN & CO,, 
Chemists and Druggists, Mylapore, Madras, 
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TeAIATATATTA, 
“He who knows the Supreme attains the highest."— Tait. Upa. II. 1.1. 


Vor. II. PUBLISHEN 
No, 12. MADRAS, JUNE 1898. MONTHLY. 
Our Tate Editor. confine himself to the Fnglish poets. He  acquirec 


A (is with ihe deepest sorrow that we announce the 
death, on the 13th of last month, at. the very early age of 
26, of Mr. B. R. Rajam iyen v. a. Editor of amakened 
Jndia.)/The deceased was in fairly good health, till in 
October 1896 he had an attack of intestinal obstruction 
which nearly killed him, but from which he fortunately 
recovered, and had ever since becu in possession of good 
health. Abont two months avo a subacute-fozm of Bright's 
disease set in insidiously, which was neglected at first and 
was discovered only abont a fortnigbé& previous to his 
death, when it had snddenly developed into its acute 
form, and, in spite of the best medical aid given, the 
disease steadily progressed and carried him away. To 
his numerons frieuds and admirers, his death wil] be a 
matter for most painful surprise.) Our heartiest sympa- 
thies are with the unfortunate parents of the deceased, 
whose.lot it has been to see their. eldest and brightest 
son snatched away iu the prime of youth ; and we feel 
still more keenly for the widow, who having been a very 
loving and inseparable companion to him ever since their 
arriage, is uow utterly inconsolable. 

Mr. Rajam Iyer was born in 1872 at Rathagnndn, a village 
in the Madura District. Nothing that is of interest is known 
of his early life. except that he was a shy boy and never 
used to join iu the ordinary boyish games and amusements. 
After passing his F. A. Examination at Madura, he came 
to Madras in 1887 and joined the Christian College, from 
which he graduated in 1859. |"Duringithe next three years, 
when he was attending the (aw College at Madras, he 
devoted considerable attention to English poets and 
novelists, and iu course of time he acquired n marvellous 
insight into the genins and srt of English poetry, « hich 
is undoubtedly the grandest aid most. elevating portion 
of English literatnre- Dy Endowed hy nature with nn ima- 
gination which was at once lofty, subtle and wild, and n 
keen sensibility, he revelled by tarus in Shakespesre, 
Byron, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth and George Elliot. He 
seemed to have been most. profoundy influenced by these 
masters, especially Shelley and Wordsworth, and to have 
permanently imbibed agennine passion for truth, power 
and beauty, of which their poctry contains a pnrest and 
trmest expression in sich a vast. variety—a passion which 
very soon developed into the philosophic, yearning for 
realizing the Truth, the Atmau itself. ) lle did not 


& like insight into the beauties of the poetry of Thàyumá 
navar, the great Tamil saint, and of the great Tami 
poet Kamban, whom Mi, Rajam Iyer considered a 
the greatest poct of the world. Some idea of Mr. Rajan 
Iyer’s appreciation of the lending English poets may 
be formed from the following pithy summing up by 
him of their respective merits—' Byron is an ocean 
spirit so grand and powerful, Keats is a moon-spirit 
so sweet and sensnous. Shelley is an angel flattering 
in the midair between Earth and Heaven, Words. 
worth a spirit of the lorely star standing aloof, self. 
laminous and witnessing all things with unrnfiled 
peace and ease, Tennyson is n sweet bard.’ Mr. Rajam 
Iyer's abilities first attracted the attention of the pub. 
lie in 1892. when he published in the pages of the 
Christian College Maytzine his. excellest criticism, on 
Kachikalambakam, a famil poem by the late Professor 
Ranganatha Mndaliyar. which is bat an imitation of a 
species of medieval and most artificial poetry. About 
the same time. he began to publish as a seriatin the 
pages of Viveka Chintamani, his famons Tamil uovel 
Kamalambal, which the late P. Snndaram Pillai con. 
sidered * would do great credit to any first-class Magoa- 
zine in Enrope.' In the anthnr’s own words, the novel 
records “the innermost experiences of à restless soul 
which struggled much, and, after a long course of suffer- 
ing, ha» at last found a fountain all nndefiled and puro to 
slake its thirst of ages.” ‘The novel also aims at popula- 
rising Kamban, the great Tamil poet, by bringing. into 
currency the rich expressions with which he has crifted 
the Tamil langaage This being the mniu object of the 
novel, it is also a faithful portrait of Hindn life and 
manners, and is replete with sentiments breathing the 
subtle and imnginative poetry of Shelley and Words- 
worth. Already, Mr. Rajsm lyer, had Apparently come 
under the inflnence of Vedantn philosophy. of ^ whieh 
the conclusions are largely adopted in his novel, 
Even English poetry wee no longer suflicient for his 
growiug imagiuntion. Fes, in bis awn words.“ Poetry 
gives both pleusnre and p in: it has. to record both the 
greatness af the universe and the Httlencss of man. 
Then agnin it cannot fall in lore with the enltry day. 
the dirty tank, the barren desert and things of that 
kind of which there is no lack on earth. At the best 
thereforo poetry ix but a resting place on the waysido, a 


mantapa on the round tothe Temple. A higher happi- 
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ness than what poetry can give is the birthright of 
man, Tt is his prerogative to be eternally and change- 
leasly happy. te rejoiee as much at sultry weather 
asata moonlit night, to regard with equal composure 
the wanton wickedness of men and their benevolent 
self-sacrifice, not merely to weep with joy at. a Cambrian 
sunset, aud fly into space with a singing sky-lark's flight 
but to ‘mingle in the universe and. feeling what he can 
never express, but enunot all conceal,’ became himself the 
sun, the setting, the splendonr, the sky-lark, the singing 
and the sky and all the rest in the glorious universe. 
Man is destined. to conquer the heavens, the stars, the 
mountains, and che rivers, along with his body, his mind, 
and his senses, and even in this life, to dissolve himself 
into boundless space, and teel all within himself the roar- 
Ling sea, the high mountain, the shining stars, and the 
noisy cataract. Tn this sense, he is the Lord of the crea- 
tion—its exultant and all-pervading Lord, the Parabrah- 
man of the Vedas, and atthis stage he is above dl anger, 
all meanvess, aud wll wickeduess. The rage of intellect, 
and the storm of the senses are all over, and in the 
miud of the higbest. emancipated man, there is an eterna) 
moony splendonr, boundless beatitude that is above all 
expression.” . 
chin 1894 he serionsly set his beart upon realizing 
this Infinite happiness to which the whole creation is 
moving consciously or unconsciously. For two years he 
went about from place to place in the hope of finding 
some one who conld cure the fever of his heart, other- 
wise preferring to remain alone and obscure and seeking 
the privacy of his own glorious light.)}“About the 
close of 1985 in Madras, where he always preferred to 
live beennse, as he said, he could lose himself in that 
wilderness of honses and he obscure, and in tbe busiest 
art of the town, he found some one who could put 
im in the way of acquiring that peace and happi- 
ness for which his soul. was panting for sometime past. 
.From this time up to his death, he addressed him- 
self to his stipreme duty with a single-mincedness, 
devotion and self-sacrifice which may be called truly 
heroic. Nothing could rutile the sweet serenity and tbe 
even temper of his mind, and in the moment of the great- 
est physical agony, which he experienced during the 
attack of Intestinal obstruction in 1896, and when face to 
‘ace with Death now, he never fretted, faltered or feared. 
He sought the company of no one except that of his Guru, 
and preferred to bide bimself in the light of his own 
thought or rather Baistence, for even thought and speech 
he felt as a burden. tle was either meditating, reading 
devotional or philosophical works, or writing for the 
Prabuddha Bharata; and towards tbe close of his short 
life he devoted nearly the whole of his time to medi- 
tation, so much so that he found tbe editing of the jour- 
nal a burden.) M'o all who went to him, he was exceed- 
ingly kind atid eourteous, and to the few who knew him 
intimately, he was a source of grent strength, illumination 
and blessedness. Generally, he was sparing in speech, and 
it may be said he uttered à single speech and a thonsand 
silences. He was most remarkable for his absolutely un- 
offending nature and cheerful calmness under trials. 
During the two years the dwakened India was in ex- 
istence, Mr. Rajam lyer was its sole editor. It is not for 
us to speak of the merits of the journal under his editor- 
ship. But we may say that he brought to his work a 
real and intimate knowledge of the snbject. Hehad him- 
self realized, in no small measure, the Truth he was ex- 
pounding, and always spoke from the innermost experience 
of hissonl, and herein consisted the rare value of his 
writings. His one aim was throunghont to present the 
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Vedanta in its purest and simplest form without losing 
sight of its essentially haman and poetic iuterest, and to 
remove so far as it lay in bis power, the several miscon- 
ceptions and myslicisms which have gathered ronnd it. 
To this end be assiduously stndied the Upanishads, the 
Gite and works of Sankara. During these two yours, he 
was not merely writing all the leaders, but, under several | 
nom-«de-pliines, almost. oM the articles appearing iu each 
issne, of which his stirriug account of Nanda the. Pariah 
siint is the most typical. 

In oor view Mr. Rajam lyer was n most beautiful. and 
genuine flower of KErgiish education considered in its 
morn and spiritual aspect. nct the less x» becuse it 
bloomed aud blashed unseen. A poetice sonl, nursed aud 
fed hy the greatest masters of English poewy, he gradu- 
ally outgrew their influence, only to come ander the 
influence. of the highest poetry of the Upanishads and 
of the Aiman itself. As must have been observed, the 
transition from Poetry to Philosophy was so gradual and 
imperceptible. Mr. Rajam lyer used to remark that true 
Poetry and true Philosophy ure identical and the end of 
both is the same. Surely God must be the reward of a 
whole hearted devotion to what is grand and beautiful. 


While Mr. Rajam Ivers tife thus illustrates. on the 
one hand the possible power cf Poetry an a menus 
for salvation, it illustrates ou the other. that. God is 
His own law and reveals Himself under any condi. 
tions and that he certainly refuses to be. hound. b 
the orthodox conditions A young man, yet in bis 
twenties, without actual experience of life, becoming an 
aspirant after salvation is what would not appeal to an 
orthodox imagination, A real Vedantin and yet a devot- 
ed husband, an untiring though a silent worker, with a 
sympathy, in his universality, with antipathy itself, Mv. 
Rajam lyer was a most practical and convincing protest 
against all the superstitions and idle: apprehensions cur- 
rently entertained of Vedanta, whose end, he was always 
holding, is the highest culture, AH men are bound, and 
are working, and that with a view to be happy. They 
differ only in the sort of happiness which tbey obtain aud 
io the manner of obtaining it. ‘The happiness we geuer- 
ally obtain is more or less impermanent: while ourselves 
trying to be happy, we iufliet harm on others. Now the 
Vedantin, too, works for happiness, but works with the im- 
mediate object of realizing an absolutely permanent bappi- 
ness without causing the least injury to others, Now the 
chief value and peculiarity of Mr, Rajam Lyer’s life con- 
sists in that he so early feltand recognized the value of 
such happiness and of au ideal so purely transcendental 
aud impersonal, uuder conditions apparently out of the 
way of and bostile to such recognition and, succeeded in 
realizing it byrealizing his awn Self, the One without a 
second. G. S. K. 

Before closing we may remove amisuppreheusion which 
seems to have crept into some quarters. It was remarked 
that ‘Mr. Rajam lyer died a martyr to his philosophy’. 
if this means an-insinuation thas any Yoga practice fol- 
lowed by him, led to his ill-health aud untimely death, wo 
hasten to assure Mr. Rajam Lyer’s friends and admirers 
that the Nishta or contemplation by whieh he realized the 
Atman was none of the common breath-stopping or tip-of- 
ihe-nose-watching kind. He lived a glorious and happy 
life, and died a natural and peaceful death. We who were 
witb him till bis last moments were struck with his serene 
and calm bearing to the last; aud we could not wish w 
live more wisely or die more calmly. 


P. S. 
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Farewell, 


(we regret very much to intimate te our subseribers 
het we are forced to stop the journal with this issne, as we 
tind. the loss. sustained in the premature death of onr 
Editor, Mr. B. R. Rajam lyer, irrepur ible. Except the (ew 
‘Contributions’ and the * Extracts. all the articles were 
written by him, some nader the follasing psendonyms : 
T. C, Natarajan, M. Ranganatha Sas A Recluse, aud 
Nobady-knows-who. And il. the ma were pleasing 
ami edifying in a high degree. H was heeause the writer 
had himself some realization of tbe Truth, and his views 
vere developed under th? teaching of a the 

Manur whose * Meditations appe 

Even before he came in coun with the sage, the 
writer had a most. marked religious bent, ax shown by 
the leader of this issue, whieh was ihe artiele which first 
miracted our attention to hin. On reading the art 
in the Brahmavadin iu 1895 we felt the hand of s 
man and longed to find bim. And when we sought hin: 
out, we found bio au unpelished. diamond. Hie had 
bimselr beeu in search of i master for over ewo years, 
aud we most opportunely feH in with him and took hin 
to the sage, whom he accepted as his Guru after. some 
preliminary dixenssion. He soon. received the uecessnry 
polish. aud his thoughts. found vent. ji: the Probaddka 
Bharata. To praise his articles would look like self. 
prise, bnt those who have enjoyed and profited by them 
need no such words from us. Suffice it to say that the 
sage above referred tu, remarked of the articles that they 
were | ay terards’ —inspired words. 

To those who could read between the tines. Ho must 
have heen evident that the Prabyddha Bharata presented 
a peentiar interpretation of the Vedanta, and in this sense 
thé journal had a marked individuality or personality, 
that of ita editor, av of the sage, his Gnrn. Tt is our 
helief that the extrordiuary popularity of the jouroal all 
over the Jength and brendth of India and even abroad 
was due not so much to the Vedanta merely as such pro- 
mutgated by the journal as to the peculiarly benutifnl and 
non-mystical intet pretation which the journal presented. 
And as there is none toour knowledge who can rightly 
fill the place of the saint-editor whom we have lost, we 
are unable to continue the journal as other journals or 
magazines might under similar circumstances have been 
coatinuert, 

The journal was not started with the object of mak- 
ing money, Unt that of preaching the Truth, Truth broad 
and open as day-light and free’ from the hundred super- 
stitions, mysticisms and — miseoncephions which adhere 
tait  Althongh, through the kindness of ouv subscrihers, 
the journal was a thorough sne as a business concern, 
vet in the interests of Tenth it is our most painfnl duty 
to bring the journal to 5 close. in spite of the sore dis- 
appointment whieh we nre aware this messnge will muse 
to eur many anbseribers, to whem we take this epportu- 
nity of hidding & sad farewell 

Of course the proposed Tamil doureat Prabodha 
Chandrika, whieh promised to give fall scone to the rich 
imagination, fine critical facnity aod cestatic ent pouring: 
of the departed genius, will nat he started, 


(whe Awakened India office will. hewever. be continued. 
and copies of the second volnine «nd the back issnes as 
well as the books of the Prabuddha Rhearuty and Brakma- 
radin series will be sold-) 


Che Prabuddha Bharata 
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Man bis Littlencss and bis Greatness.* 


Familiarity, it has been said, i«^out worst enemy. 
There are ever so many things in. this world, which, be- 
cause we see them daily. we have ceased to be curious 
about. + How few ef us look at the sky, Ruskin asks, 
Indeed, very few really see it, for it has been our compan. 
ien from the earhesi moments of one lives; and bas by 
its assuring constano lulled terest the spirit of ques- 
tioning. The child stares with surprise at a stranger, 
but never xo at its own mother. To Miranda, the desert 
bred maiden, Fernandez, though quite as much mon 
As her own father, is full of curiosity and interest. For 
the same reason, we look more wistfully ata new spin- 
ning-wheel than at. the skv. with all its serried phalanx 
of stars. lt, however, the sametsky with its gilded herald- 
ty. had not been when we were born, and were to sur- 
prise us with a sudden arrival. our wonder and curiosity 
would reach a poetic heigh?, and the lowest of the little 
men of earth would lift up his hands with awe and re. 
verence and pour forth in the simplicity and fulness of 
his fear a hymn of praise with almost Vedic vigor. But 
now look at our dulness. The sky is hourly, minutely 
phenomenal. No two moments of its life are alike: 
clouds pass and repass ; the sun rises and sets with epic 
pomp, the moon shines out with lyric sweetness: there 
is a ceaseless -rising and falling of the curtains abeo. 
and the scenes thereare being endlessly shifted ; but the 
majority cf us are perfectly dull to such charms, though 
we know ahsolutely nothing about them. 

But why talk of the sky: we are hardly concerned 
with it; how far it is going to meddle with our day’s 
work, the meteorological chart shows us, and that is 
quite enough for all our practical purposes ; let us go 
to things nearer home ; let us take man himself, the one 
object in creation with which we are most closely con. 
cerned. Very few men can rid themselves of human 
associations; in work and out of work, we are always 
with men. ‘Society. love and friendship’ is the silent 
cry even of our spare moments. But what do we know of 
man ? Nothing. He comes and goes, we do not know 
where. One man is a poet and another ‘a warrior, we 
hardly know why. Man breathes while he lives, but at 
the moment of death preni^ tails : no human physiology 
can tell us satisfactorily enoogh what it ix, that lies 
breathless, and what that which was breathing, why 
we came, and where we go. if the life we lived ends with 
death, and whether we are matter, of spirit, or soul, or 
mind, or the senses, or everything, or nothing. The 
great and profound mystery that encircles us aH around 
baffles our feeble attempt to unravel it, and it was in the 
fulness of this sense of the darkness around that Goethe 
cried out, ‘We are eternally in contact with problems. 


* Originalty contributed tothe Brahmavadin, gth November 
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Man is;an obscure being: he knows little. of the word 
and of himself least of all.” In the same way Rousseau 
has said ‘we have no measure [or this huge machine — 
the world. Wo cannot calculate its relations; we kuow 
neither its primary laws noi its final causes. We do not 
know ourselves; we know neither our nature nor vur 
active principle. "The e great sayings--the sayings 
of men who have at least. shaken off. the ^duluess ol fa- 
miliarüiy. "To feel the mystery, to understand the pro- 
blem, to recognise the leebleness of our understanding 
is itself a privilezre in. the world, where man too ofte: 
falls a victim to the sense of familiarity, and, being hard- 
ly able to raise himself above his little concerns that rise 
in successive surprise, resembles the fisherman swimmer 
on the sea who, while battling with its wavelet for the 
sake of prey, feels not the majesty of its voice or the 
glory of its storms. 

We of to-day are, however, the heirs of ages and grea? 
men—god-like men have heen before us ; and in the light 
of the visions they have had, and the truths ‘hey have 
bequeathed to the world, we shall proceed to chalk out 
however vaguely the range of the curious self-reflecting 
animal called ‘man.’ 


zígurviqueargfiizgdra: quaa: | 
qagtgquaí« dia: qaga: ll 
fe. the senses are higher than the body, the mind is 


higher than the senses, the intellect is higher than the 
mind ; the soul or the „lman is higher than all these. 


Man has been called * the roof of creation ;' but he can 
hardly be so caled if we take his body alone into 
account. Though he is ‘express and admirable,’ as 
Shakespeare puts it, in form and moving, animais 
there are which ace stronger, more beautiful, more 
majestic and better than ha is in the qualities of 
the body. Huxley considers the horse the best built 
animal in creation. There is a majesty about the tusk- 
ed Indian Elephant to which the best gladiator can 
lay no claim. The bearing of a lion is more roya! 
than that of a born king. The gait of a well-bred bull of 
Southern [India would shame that of a warrior. The pea- 
Cock's spreading its feathers is a splendid festival. Not 
even Nurjeban had the soft complexion of a parrot. The 
skylark, the ‘pilgrim of the sky,’ is much more privileged 
than man chained down to earth. The cobra that spreads 
its hood at the sound of sweet music is. almost divine, 
while the Garuda bird that hymns across the sky is 
certainly so. Man, then, is not more favored than other 
animals in creation, in point of physique, and is indeed a 
more dirty animal than many a wild beast. Schopenhauer 
considers the (aces of most men common-place. Patta- 
nathu Pillaiyae, the great Dravidian philosopher, says, ‘I 
have survived the shafts of women's eyes: My lord has 
made me one with liim, So whether | live or die it 
matters not, my happiness is al! the same. Still it is dis- 
gusting to bear company with this body." The pride of 
man is not therefore his body. The dignity he has and 
the majesty of his ‘heaven erect’ face are primarily due 
to the grandeur of the spirit that beams forth from 
within. 

Passing on from the body ot man to his senses and 
mind, there too we find he has little reason for pride. 
So far as the activity of the senses is concerned, 
she is almost inferior to animals. Schopenhauer goes to 
the length of putting him down as decidedly lower than 
most animals. There are men that make the tiger;zad 
the bear good and virtuous, The tiger and the bear 
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bave enemies marked out instinctively. The tiger does 
not interfere with the crow, the bear kills not cats. 
Man on the other hand has no such discrimination with 
respect to his quarrels. * All sheep and oxen, yea, and 


the beasts of the field, the lowls of the air, and the fish 
of the ser and whatsoever passeth through the paths of 


‘—all are hix possibie enemies. From the 
innocent ant upwards to man himself, there is not onc 
animal which he hesitates to injure for his purposes, In 
the storm of the senses the mast sacred of social re- 
lations are set at nought. One word, daydda, meaning a 
cognate, has become a synonym for foe. Schopenhauer 
says, * Do we desire to know what men morally consider- 
ed are worth asa whole and in general? We have 
only to consider their fate as a whole. That is want, 
wretchedness, aflliction, misery and death. If men 
werg not as a whole worthless, their (ate would not be 
so sad? And then when we take the question of 
criminal responsibility into account, when we remember 
that man has few instincts of enmity to obey and has a 
will free to use and abuse, we hardly know where to 
place him in the list of living animals, The ant and the 
spider have taught many a man. The parliament of the 
bees would shame the assembly at the Westminster 
Mall, The gentleness af the cow is proverbial. Ser- 
pents with their car foc music and their taste for 
flowers and smells would shame a poet, Man's bound. 
less selfishness, his vanity, his cruelty, his arro. 
gance and wantonness are purely devilish and Hamlet 
might well ask, ‘Who would bzar the oppressor's wrong, 
the proud man’s contuinely, the pangs of despised love, 
the law’s delay, the insolence of office and the spurns 
that patient merit of the unworthy takes ? Indeed a 
great French writer has remarked that he is not worth 
living who has not in the midst of men even once seri- 
ously thought of suicide, * Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
thou art not so unkind as man’s ingratitude,’ has in it a 
philosophy that must be appreciated. Pascal said that 
half the evils of the world would vanish if only people 
will learn to be quier, but that man cannot ; and as the 
Git& says, he is doing Karma and sowing the seeds of 
sinful life every moment of his existence. The rage of 
the lion, tne rancour of the elephant, the (ferocity of the 
tiger, the venom ut the serpent, the low cunning of the 
fox, the ugly instincts of the boar, the vileness of the 
rat have all their counterpart in the mind of man. Nay, 
he often overdoes these so-called lower animals, and is 
weaving a constant and ever thickening. web of hatred 
and desire as naturally as a spider weaves its cobweb. 
Now passing on to man’s intellect, we observe he 
leaves many animals far behind, Indeed the in. 
tellect is a saving element in him. Newton losing 
himself in his mathematical calculations leaves the 
earth far behind, Archimedes running naked from 
the. river with a grand discovery in his head isa 
demigod in human form. Galileo, ‘the Tuscan artist 
viewing the moon through optic glass' from the top of 


.Fesoleis a veritable mountain spirit. But, alas! how few 
Are our heroes, how few when compared with the vast 


and never ending wilderness of men. Every man has 
intellect, but, mixed up with his senses, it is, no more a 
sanctuary to shelter him, buta whirlwind to toss him 
to and fro, on the already stormy sea of this sensuous 
word. Intellect, the precious gift of man, is in most 
cases prostituted, and, in professions like that of the law- 
yer and the merchant, proves often a curse to the society 
and to the individual. It may be that itis given to us 
‘to fill the heavens with commerce,’ ‘to rift the hills, roll 
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the waters, flash the lightnings, and weigh the sun? As 
Renan says, the world has a destination, and to its end 
it goes with a sure instinct. So forward, forward let us 
range, that the great world may spin for ever down the 
tinging grooves of change, and as we go let us sing a 
triumphant anthem to the deity of knowledge—the god- 
dess Saraswati. 


But in the highest height of knowledge where are 
we?. What we once knew to be water we now know 
io beoxygen plus hydrogen ; but whatis hydrogen and 
what oxygen—who can tell? What weonce knew to 
be an element we now know to bea compound, but what 
further can we say ? [n Biology. in Geology, in Physio- 
logy, in Astronomy, in Physics, in Chemistry, and in 
factin every one ot the various branches of human know- 
ledge there is an imperial edict, ‘Thus far shalt thou 
and no further’ thundered forth in solemn majesty ; andas 
we go farther and farther, the mystery thickens instead 
of dissolving, so that at last after an untiring, earnest 
and almost frantic pursuit after the phantom of know- 
ledge, the verdict has.come forth from the lips of no 

‘less an apostle than’ Kant that ontology is unknow- 
able, It is, however, aa old conclusion given out in all 
humility by Socrates in Europe and Sankara in India. 
Newton's metaphor, that he was but playing on the 
shore of the roaring sea of knowledge, was no mock 
humility. Itake a drop of water, I call it water and 
cast it away. Turner takes it and draws it on a piece 
of paper. Tyndall takes it, weighs it, examinesit by the 
microscope, and. wonder of wonders—innumerable crea- 
tures are found living in it, all tull of life, full of consci- 
ousness, and full of activity and carrying out their mis- 
son on earth with 2s much earnestness and freedom 
as man. Poor Tyndall is struck dumb with awe and 
wonder, lets fall the little drop and swoons away in 
meditation. As for knowing that drop of water, ceither 
you, nor I, nor Turner, nor Tyndall can do it, it is im- 
posible and absolutely so—a melancholy conclusion, no 
doubt, but inevitable, 


In point of intellect, thén, though we are far superior to 
other animals, with the ever ringing ‘I know nothing,’ 
we have no special reason to be proud—much less to 
glorify ourselves as the lords of creation. We hardly 
know what beings beside ourselves live, what powers 
they have, what worlds hang out on space. We donot 
know the air we breathe, the earth we stand on, the stars 
that shine above—‘those innumerable pitiless, passionless 
eyesin the heavens which burn and brand his nothing- 
ness into man.’ But we know that the universe is 
boundless, that there are millions and millious of worlds 
like ours, that the whole creation is unutierably grand, 
and that we ourselves with tbe littleness of our body, 
the lowness of our senses, with the feebleness of our 
understanding and with our wickedness, vanity, and 
ignorance are unspeakably insignificant. We are atoms. 
poot insignificant atoms in this mighty, measureless and 
glorious universe. In the o!d superstition man was the 
centre of the world, but 

‘He is now but a cloud and a smoke who-onec was a pillar 
of lire 
The guess of a worm in. the dark andthe shadow of its 
desire." 
There is one faculty, however, in man which goes a little 
way in making up for this exireme littleness. [tis the 
faculty of imagination : it is a magic possession as preci- 
ous as the fabled jewel in the head of a toad, It is a 


priceless faculty with which we can measure the universe. 
Of it the poet has said— 

* Whatever God did say 

Is all thy plain and smooth uninterrupted way * E 

Nay even beyond His works thy voyages are known! 

Poetry, I mean the highest imaginative poetry, like 

that of Shelley and Wordsworth is its most fragrant 
flower. True, we cannot understand the universe, but 
we can enjoy it. As Wordsworth so beautifully puts it, 
* The poet is content to enjoy-the things which others 
might (or might not) understand.’ Shelley reaily mea- 
sures the sky when he sings— 

*Palace-roof of cloudtess heights, 

Paradise of golden lights ! 

Deep, immexsureable vast 

Which art now and which wert then ! 

Presence-chamber, temple. home 


Even thy name is as a good. 


y pass 
Worship thee with bended knees. 

Nay, not content with this, he is able to go farther and 
say, 


* What is heaven ? a globe of dew, &c. 

Here is poetry of the most splendid kind, a tacit but 
raptarous recognition of the power of the human mind, 
which tramples under foot the low cares of life, and soars 
aloft like the sky-lark into the domain of boundless 
space, becoming for that time that houndless space itself. 
No fetters can here bind the man, nothing can check his 
keavenward flight, and no one here at least can say. 
‘Thus tar shalt thou.’ Sing forth, O spirit, till your dirty 
bonds break asunder, for thon art on the road to salva- 
tion, very near the radiant throne of the Almighty, who 
rejoices in thy flight and welcomes thee with open arms. 
Here man is grand, nay, boundlessly so. 


Even this is not the height of man's glory, for poetry, 
gives both pleasure and pain: it has to record both the 
greatness of the universe and the littleness of man. Then, 
again, it cannot fallin love with the sultry day, the 
dirty tank, the barren desert and things of that kind, of 
which there is no lack on earth. At the best, therefore, 
poetry i> ita resting place on the wayside, a mantapa 
on the road to the Temple. 

4 higher happiness than what poetry can give is the 
birthright of man. It is his prerogative to be eternally 
and changelessly happy, to, rejoice as much at sultry 
weather as at a moonlit night, to regard with equal 
composure the wanton wickedness of men and their 
benevolent self-sacrifice, not merely 
a Cumbrian sunset, and fly 
Sky-lark's flight, but to ‘mingtc in the universe and, feel- 
ing what he can never express but cannot all conceal,’ 
become himseif the sun, the setting, the splendour, the 
sky-lark, the singing and the sky and all the rest in the 
glorious universe. Man is destined to conquer the 
heavens, the stars, the mountains, and the rivers, along 
with his body, his mind, and his senses, and even in this 
life, to dissolve himselt into boundless space, and feel all 
within himself the. roaring sea, the high mountain, the 
shining stars, and the noisy cataract. 1n this sense, he 
is the. Lord of the crention—-its exultant and all.pervad- 
ing Lord, the Parabrahman of the Vedas, and at this 
stage he is above all anger, all Meanness, and all 
wickedness. The rage of intellect and the storm of the 
senses arc alb ovet, and in vie mind of the highest 
emancipated man, there is an eternal moony splendour, 


1 to weep with joy at 
into space with a singing 
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boundless beatitude that is above all expression. Now hc 
can sing with the author of the Maitreya Upanishad-- 


wanitqqeaa NARAJANI | 
asians AARE I 


te, Lam myself, Lam others, |. am Brahman, | am 
the author of creation. I am the Guru to the whole 
world, and Iam the whole world, and I am He, for 
heis himself the A/mun, the birthless, changeless, 
deathless Azman whom swords cannot kiil, fire cannot 
burn, water cannot moisten and wind cannot wither. 
This then is the height of human glory, which man, 
senseless man, is battering away every moment for the 
low pleasures of iife—this his birthright which, blinded 
by passion, he selis away for ‘a mess of pottage ! 

Most of us do not know ourselves : we do not rea- 
lise out resources ; we do not think about the treasures 
that lie concealed within the four walls of our little 
frame. The Vedanta philosophy, like Manackál Nambi 
in the story of Alavandár, invites us to take hold of our 
priceless birthright and be eternally happy. This the 
grand promise of the Upanishad which, not few have 
found, is kept tothe very letter. Having thus known 
the potentiatity of man, the greatness to which he is 
heir, the psaim shall no longer be : 

* O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in ali 
the earth, who hast set Thy glory above the heavens. 
when I consider the heavens the work of Thy fingers, etc.,’ 
but 

*O man! O man! how excellent is, Thy name in ail 
the earth, who hast set Thy glory above the beavens— 
who art Thyseif the heavens, the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and the God that made them all’—Aum Tat Sat. 


fate 3ncvitable. 


It was mid-nighi. A dim oil-lamp was giving light 
to a low-built-hut in the village of Subarnapnre in lower 
Bengal. The occupants of the hut, a yonng Brahman and 
his spouse, wore locked np in the fond arms of profound 
slumber. With a sudden start the husband awoke and 
found a straw from the thatch failing down on the floor. 
Ju the twinkling of an eye the straw changed into a cobra- 
de-capello, and bit the sleeping wife, who groaned and 
died in consequence. The Brahman was very much 
astonished at this curious incident, Leaving the cre- 
mation of his wife to his relations, he followed the 
reptile, which in sn. instant left the hnt. After erawl- 
ing a fow yards, the snake turned into a jackal and 
killed a boy who had just come ont of a house. The 
jackal then left that village andi entered into another 
village and was transformed to amad dog and killed two 
pedestrians. The Brahman was silevtly following this 
wonderful creature and watching its movements unseen. 
Ho had resolved to see it to the very end. 

Now it was morning ; the great orb of the day was 
appearing in the eastern horizon. The hitherto sleeping 
naturo was reviving to fresh animation. The mad dog 

in changed shape, and turned into a big buffalo aud 
ored to death some more persons, This being done, it 
left that place and took the Grand Trunk Road, and 
after proceeding a few miles changed into a beauteous 
damsel of sixteen and sat under the cooliog shade of n 
Bar troo. It só happened that two up-country Rajput 
brothers were retaruing home by this road after their long 


service in Upper Bongal. No sooner did the female figure 
meet their eyes, thin they were enamoured of her 
besuty, Both went near the charming damsel and the elder 
brother enquived ber of her whereabouts, but ero aho 
laid answered his questions, she ssid she wus dying with 
thirst and wanted a glass of water. Tho elder brother 
hastened to the nearest. well with his data and duri, and 
asked the younger to take care of the stranger in his 
absence. ln a few minutes the elder retnrnod with a lola 
of wator, but was amazed to find that the girl was benting 
her breast. tearing her hair and crying piteously. The 
girl ina bewailing tave informed the elder Rajput that 
his brother had attempted to ravish her in his ab. 
sence, that she had entreated him to desist from the 
attempt, that he had given no heel to her entreaty, and 
that her honor was saved only by his timely arrival, 
The elder Rajpnt's anger kvew no bounds, he 
threw off the loa, and quick as lighting drew his 
sword from its sheath. Though the younger knew 
that his brother was Iabonring under a misapprehen. 
sion, be could not wait to give an explanation, fis noue 
tnta coward Rajput would delay in measuring his 
sword with his antagonist when challenged. A fight 
ensued. Both were expert warriors. Their swords clashed 
and flew fire. The fight was desperate. To kill or to die 
was their resolution, The duel went on for about half 
an hour, in the course of which both the brothers were 
mortally wonnded ; they began to lose blood, fell down 
faint and expired at the damsel’s feet. 

The damsel, who had all this time been laughing ia 
the sleeve, stood up and made toward a neighbouriu, 
forest; and when she was in the midst of it, cban 
to an old Brahman. The young Brahman, who fad 
hitherto been silently watching this wonderful creature, 
now came forward and asked the old Brahman, who and 
what he was, The old Brahman gave no answor and 
quickened his speed to avoid his pnrsuer. 

Tho young Brahman followed the old one in quick 
pace, and avertook him shortly. The following dialogue 
then passed between the two: 

Young Brahman.—Ihave been watching your actions 
from the very beginning. Pray tcil me who aud what you 
are, and why you committed so many foul deeds. 

Old Brahman.— Don't interfere with me. Bogone, 
or remain nt your peril. 

Young Braliman.—Had I not washed my hands of my 
life, I would not bave followed you to this lonely forest. I 
fear not death. Pray, let me know what I want to know, or 
I wil] kill myself in your presence, and thas you would 
he the cause of my death. 

Old Brahman.—i1 am a messenger of Yamardja 
(Death), and to carry out the beheat of my master I did 
what you saw me doing. lf, ju the natural course of 
events the commission of an act becomes impossible, 
we, the messengers of death, step in for the fulfil- 
mentof the same. Now depart in peace and. leave me 
unmolested. 

Young Brahman.—One word more and Í have done, 
Pray, tell me, how, when and where I shall meet my death, 

Old Brahman —t caunat. Leave me. 

Foung Brahman.—I will net, unless and until you 
tell me what I want to know. 

Seeing further paviey with the irresistible young mau 
of no use, the: messenger of Death replied thus, and 
vanished. “At the 50th year of your age, in the 
vives Bhavirathi, you will be devonred by an alligator.” 

Tue young Brahman became very much terrifiod on 
learning his sad destiny. However, to avoid it, he resolv- 
ed uot to return home, and he retreated to u plece where 
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even the name of the river Bhigirathi was known only to 
avery few. Here he lived in the house of a rich man 
who had no issue. Daring the Brahman’s stay at the 
rich man’s house, the wife of the latter presented hima 
handsome boy ; this made the Brahman’s advent in the 
house an anspicious event, and he was all the more adored 
for it- Time went on, and the boy grew in age. The 
Brahman was engaged as tutor to the boy, and in a short 
time the boy grew very fond of his teacher. 

It so happened that a grand yog for hathing in the Bhi- 
girathi drew near. People bathing there ou this yog ocen- 
sion will have their sins of the past and present lives washed 
off. The rich man proposed to go to the Bhágirathi with 
his family and child, and bathe in it on the holy occasion. 
Every preparation was made for the jonrney. The rich 
man desired his son's tntor to accompany him, but he flatly 
declined to do so. When the boy came to know that his 
teacher was not going with them, he sternly refused to 
go along with them; the mother would not go 
without the child. The rich man was in a fix. Now the 
teacher must go with the family. or they would lose this 
golden opportnnity for washing off their sins. When 
mach pressed, the tutor reverled all, and plainly told 
his patron why he feared to bathe in the Bhigirathi. The 
rich man argued that prophecies are not always fnlfilled ; 
in any case, they were perfectly on the safe side, as the 
bathing ghat would be fenced np with stout iron railings 
and the water in it dragged. The tutor reluctantly gave 
way. In due time the party reached the sacred bank of 
mother Bhagirathi. The family performed their ablo- 
tions. Now the tntor went to the river and dived, hut no 
sooner was he under the water, than his pupil jamped down 
into the river, turned iuto a hig alligator, caught the 
teacber's neck and disappeared, saying, “ O! Brahman, 
you have given me noend of tronhle for my weakness 
in yielding to your reqnest, but, see, a man can never avoid 
his destiny.” 

R. S. Moxuarsi. 


Self ano Eternal.* 


A Siudy of Indian Monism. 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


“ As the web-wombed spider pnts forth and draws to 
him, as trees come forth upon the earth, as from a living 
man his locks and tresses, from the unchanging eternal 
comes forth all the world,” 


—AMnundaka, Upanishad. 


The teaching of the Upanishads is this: the real self of 
each being and of all heings is the seprome eternal ; this 
self, thongh unchanging, falls into dream ; it dreams itself 
first into many separate hostile selves; then it dreams 
for their erjoyment the manifold sevsuous life of the three 
worlds ; thev, that the hostile selves may not fal} into 
perpetual fascination and enthralment, the self dreams 
the last and sanative dream of death ; and through the 
power of that last dream the wandered selves find no 
lasting joy in their sensuous ways, for they sec that all 
this fades and wastes and wanes; that there is no unchang- 
ing joy outside the self, the self has re-become one and 


* This excollent article which appeared las in the * Open 
Conrt’ is published in this journal with a view to give it a wido 
Indian circalation which it s0 ermínently deserves but has not yet 
had— En. 
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awakened from all dreams to the reality of its immemo- 
rial oneness. 

Thus awakened from the dream of life, they seo the 
steps through which they fell to dreaming the dream of 
the world ; they sce that, as the rivers come from the 
ocean and return again to the ocean, as kindred sparkles 
come forth from a well-lit fire, so this dream of the world, 
this world of dream, came forth from the self, from the 
eternal, that the sccrs plainly sce as the womb of the 
worlds. 

These teachings of the Upanisbads are high inspirations 
and intuitions, from the golden dawn of India’s life, —if 
indeed their essence and doctrines he not older even than 
india, To these high intuitions we cannot rise at once, 
thongh they awaken strong echoes in our hearts; for, 
since those sanny days, the solf’s great dream has grown 
heavier and darker, so thz* we can no longer hold clear 
trath directly by strong in uition, but must fortify intui- 
tion by intellect ; must. support the verdict of our eouls by 
the reasonings of our philosophies. 

Thus, it came that, im tle latest period of India’s life, 
the clear intuitions and shining wisdom of the Upanishads 
were expressed anew in the philosophy of the Vedanta, 
whose lucid thought and alinirable statement can‘compare 
with the highest work of the human mind in any age, 
and only gain by the comparison. 

When one speaks of the Vedanta, one means for the 
most part, the greatest man of the Vedanta school, the 
Teacher Sankara, who holds in India the supremacy that 
Plato holds in Greece, or Kant in the philosophy of to- 
day. Though his life was very brief, Sankara did all that 
could have been done to restore for later ages the pure 
wisdom of India’s dawn; the Upanishads themselves he 
commented on and interpreted, writing moch also of the 
pun which best reflects their spirit, the Bhagavad 

ità,—' the Master's songs." In his day, the lenrnin, 
of the school of the Vedántins was enshrined in a boo 
fall of enigmas and obscurities, qnite meaningless in 
parts, without an added explanation ; this obscure book of 
memorial verses, the Brahma Sutras of Dádar&yans, 
Sankara took as the theme of his: most extensive, and, 
donbtless his greatest work, and did all that lucidity, 
intense concentration of thought, and finent language 
could <o, to make its dark places light, its rough ways 
smooth. Besides all this. and many practical labors of 
reformation and teaching that accompanied it, Sankara 
found time to write a whoie series of lesser works in verso 
and prose, fall of that wisdom of old, the love of which 
was the single passion of his passionless life. 

From one of these lesser treatises, the “ Awakening to 
Reality,” —Tattva Bodha,—we shall teke so much’ as is 
needed to make quite clear. in the langnage of philosophy, 
what is meant by the great Indian teaching of oneness, 
the doctrine of the one self in all selves, the unity of the 
self and the eternal. 

After certain sentences of introduction and benediction 
and an coumeration of the power of mind and heart re- 
quired for the gaining of wisdom, Sankara harks back to 
the title of his hook, and asks,—for most of the work is 
in the form of question and answer,—" What is the dis- 
cerning of reality ? 1t is this,’ ho answers; “That tha 
self i» roal; that all things other than self are delnsive.” 
Then with that intentness of logics thong ht which gives 
Sankara anch a charm, this is at once followed by another 
question and a detinifion: “ Whatis the self? He who 
stands apart from the physical, emotional, and causal, 
vestures ; who is beyond tke tive veils ; who is witness of 
the 1lireo modes; whose own nature is being, conscious- 
ness, bliss,—this is the self.” 
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Not a word in all this, whose meaning is not nicely and 
carefully defined, whose exact valuo in thought ix net 
precisely ascertained. And as this sentence cantai 
thut the self is not, as well as nll chat the self i 
word, all things whatsoever that exist, — by gaining a Tuli 
insight into this once sunteuce we shall have mastered the 
whole world-teachiug of the Veddutins, and, above all, 
their supreme teaohing of the One, above every change 
and seeming separation. 

Beginning with what the self is not, in the individual, 
ani with the assertion already made, that the physical 
vestnro is not the self, Sankara aska: “What is this 
physical vesture ?" And replies in a formula full of con- 
ecucerted meaoing, in which the wisdoin of miny ages, 
vf mauy philosophers, is woro down to the fewest possi- 
bie words: “ Formed of tho five elements five-folded, barn 
through works, it is; the dwelling where opposing forres 
like pleasure and pain ure experienced ; it has these six 
accidents: it becomes, it comes to birth, it grows, it 
change. it declines, it perishes ; this is tho physical 
vesture. 

We may ask here, as Sankara does in a later 
part of his book,—when he has left the individnal to 
speak of the buihting of worlds,—what are the five 
elements of which the fivefohled nature of the phy 
body ia tormed ? We must preface the answer by saying 
that, from the very beginning. Indian philosophy bad 
become entirely penetrated with the though* that we cun 
know notliug except ourown states of consciousness ; 
that anything ontside our. states of consciousness can 
only be, as Professor Huxley once said, matter for more 
or less probablo hypothesis. With this belief and know- 
ledge, the best Indiuu philosophy never spenks of matter 
and force as things-in-themselves, as independent 
realities, as anything but more or less probable hypo- 
thesis; the phenomena which we should eall the pheno- 
mena of matter and force they always expressed as fur as 
possible ia terus of our states of consciousness, nud not. 
as independent rv ilities. 

Looking iu this way at the phenomena of the pbysical 
world,—the tiuld in which the physical vestare is mani- 
fested.—they found that the states of consciousness from 
which we infer the existence of the physical world have 
tive lending characteristics or quálitios, or shades of colour; 
in other words, the states of conscionsness, which not only 
represent, but also are, the physical world, are fiva; these 
five ave what we call the tive senses, and wit [Indian 
philosophy calls the five perceptive, or knowing, powers : 
hearing, touching, sceing, tasking, smelling. 

In order to reach clearness of thought, to give ex- 
pressiou to that tendency of our conscionsness which 
sets subject and object up agaiust each other, in com- 
plement fo cach other, they further. divided each or 
these ty pox of physical eo sceiousuess inlo a trinity ot 
subject. predicate, and object : as, seer, seeing. seen; 
hearer, heaving, heard ; kuower, kaowing, known. ] Then, 
segking for an expression by whieh the Jast term in ench 
of these trinities might by expressed by. itself, aud spoken 
of as haviug. for the sake of hy pothesis, an independent 
existeuce, they developed the terminology of the five ele- 
monts, ether, or rather tlie "forward shining” or “radiant 
power, as tho outward complement of hearing ; wind, 
breath, or nir, as the cowplement of touch, or, rather, ex- 
tension ; Hiro ov light or radiauee, ax the complement of 
seeing; the waters, as the complement of tusting, becauso 
taste can only appreheud uids : and, jastly earth, as the 
complement of smell. . 1 

But as each of these hy pot hetical elements of sensation 
contains withiu it the possibilities of other scusations than 


the doninant one,—campher, for example. being seen and 
touched and tasted, as well as. smelt,—they were led to 
suy that these elements, these types of physical conscious- 
ness, were not simple bat compound, euch having in it, be- 
sides itx douinank character, a possibility. of each of the 
other fonr ; the domimiat character aud. the four other 
subsidiary characters make the * five-fulded” nature of tho 
elements spoken of by Sankara. Thus, the pliysical vesture 
or body is “ formed of the five elements, five-folded.” 

Ie is * born throngh works,” or, as we shonld say, it is 
subject io the law of cansality ; which, for the physical 
body, Lugely takes the form of heredity. Then again, the 
physical vesture is subject to tho six accidents of 
generation sad birth, growth nud change, decline 
nud death, This needs wo comment Ineach of these 
characteristics there is also implied a senteuce of 
ininaliou : “ Therefore this is nob the self.” Tho 
physical vesture is subject tv eansality ; the ‘self is not 
subject 10 causality ; therefore the physient body is wot the 
self. ‘The physical vesture is subject to hse ; fhe self, 
the pure idea of * | ain,” is not subject to change; thero- 
fore the physical vestire is not the self, and so «u, with 
the other characters. 

his doctrine of the five clements is, therefore, uot 
merely defective physics, but far rather» metaphysical 
attempt to render the phenomena of physical couscious- 
the nli, | world, iuto terms of eur states. of con- 
seiousness, iua. simple and methodical way. 

Xo fay is the physical vesture, the-first of the series of 
things which the self is not detined iu. order to show what 
the self is. The sell ix, further, other than the subtlo— 
or pxyehic ov cmutional—vesture, This vesture, agnin, 
corresponds toa primary fact in our states of conscious- 
ness. We quite clearly vecoguise ene set of facts in our 
states of conscionsness as being outward, physical, ohjec- 
tive; we not less clearly recognise another set of fasts in 
pnr Stuiex of eonseieuspess as being inward, mental or 
psychis, subjective. Both sets of facts, both series of pic- 
tures and feelings, are outward from consciousness, other 
fhan consciousness, objects of consciousness ; therefore both 
ave not self. But bhe clear diference between tbem must 
be parked ; therefore, tho outward, objective series are 
spoken of as tho physical vesture, while the inward, sub- 
jective series belong to the physical oremotional vesture. 
Looked at closely, the real difference between these two is, 
thet physical things are coustrained and conditioned by 
both space aud time; while psychic, mental things, 
though subjeci te time, are free frun the rigid frame and 
outline of space. Both are, of course, subject to causality: 

In the psychical, as in the physical states of cou- 
sciousness, flere are (he * five knowing powers ;" and 
we abo speak of "the mints eye," ** mental. touch,” 
und soon. Indeed, aevording to Saukera's philosophy, 
hearing, seeing, tuuching, and the rest are purely psychi- 
cal powers. even when manifest through physica} 
vU the eye catiot seo of itself, nor the eur hear 
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As the physical vesture ix Cie complex or nexus of the 
physical skates of conscionsuess, so the psychical vesture 
is the vomplex or nexas of the psychical or mental 
and states of consciousness ; these are free from 
inny of space, though subject to causality and time. 
‘Phe mention of Kant’s famous. triad, space, time, aud 
ysality, brings us to the third vesture, of which 
Sankare writes thus:  " What is the causal vesture ? 
Formed through ineffable, begiuninglesx, uicwisdom, it is 
the substance and canso of the other two vestures; 
though uuknowing as to its own uature, itis yct in nature 
unerring ; this is the causal vesture.” Without comment, 
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this is hardly intelligible. The idea initis this: Our 
states of consciousness, the pictaves and feelings and 
sensations which are objective to our conscionsuess in un- 
broken series, are expanded, the one part in space and 
time, the other part in time only. Bothare subject to 
causality. That ig, the series of pictures, of feelinga, of 
sensations are presented to oar conscionst ina defined 
order, and we intorpret this order as implying a eansal 
connection ; we consider the first of two states of conscions- 
ness ina series as being the canse of the second: the 
second as being the effect of the first. "his. attribution 
of canslity, the division ef onr states of consciousness 
into canse, causing, and caused ie a separation in a donble 
sense. In the first place, it divides the single substance of 
existence threefold, into canse, copnla and eff-ct ; and, in 
the second place, it separntes the single substance of ex- 
istence (roin. consciousness, by establishing the iden of 
knower and known, of observer and ohserved, and thus 
sets up a duality. Now it is axiomatie with the Vedanta 
philosophy, for reasons which we shall pvesently see, that 
this duality does not really exist: that the snbstance of 
being, the self, is not thns divided into knower and knewn 
observer and observed. 

Therefore it is said that this cansa) vesture or complex 
of the iden of causality is formed af unwisdom, the 
unwisdom. which sets up a division in the undivided 
One. Now the idea of causality goes deeper than either 
space or tine. Jt goes deeper than the idea of time, 
because time, properly considered, is a prodact of cansa- 
lity. Cnasality divides the objective. into causal series. 
The elements of these series must appear before censcious- 
ness in order, in snecession, for Chis succession of effect to 
eauso is the essence of causality. Now it is this very 
succession in the series of objects, images, sensations, 
which is the parent of the idea of time; for consciousness 
of itself has no idea of time. [f consciousness bad a sense 
ef the passage of time, then the sense of time, in differ- 
eut states of consciousness, would be equal; but in waking 
and dream, in dream and trance the sense of time is 
entirely different, Therefore tho sense of time is derived, 
not original in the self; it Aas ita vise in the succession 
of images which is the effect of cansality. 

Space is'a further derivation of the same idea, arising 
from the presence of more than one causal series—or 
series of images, conditioned by causulity—being {ong 
sent to consciousness at the same time; thus giving a 
breadth or sideways extension to perception ; and this 
breadth of extension is the sense or the idea of space. 7 

Thus the ideas of time nnd space are not original 
and independent but derivative from the idea of cau- 
sality ; hence the causal vesture, or complex of the iden 
of cansality, is said to be tho cause and snbstance of the 
other two vestures,the psychical-—or vesture of causality 
and time—and the physienl—or vesture of causality, 
time, and space. We saw already that the causal vesture 
is formed of unwisdom, bocause the cansa! iden, the dig- 
tribution of the one substance of being into cansal series, 
is not inherent, ora propertyof the thing-in-itself, but 
merely the result of our mode of perceptidn, “n resalt 
of intellect, whichaupplies the idea of causation. "ns Sankara 
says, thus anticipating almost the very words of Kant, 

Born of unwisdom, this iden of causality is necessarily 
beginningless, or outside of time. Because, as causality 
is the parent of time, it naturally follows that it cannot 
be expressed in terms of time, or be said to have a begin- 
mmg in time. As again, this causal idea goes to the very 
root of intellect, jt cannot be expressed in torms of in- 
tellect ;ao it it nad to be ineffable, or not to be spoken 
of in the language of intellectual thonght. 


This causal jdea seems to have its root in the seeming 
necessity of the one substauce of being, the eternal, to 
reveal itself to itself gradually, in a suecessive series of 
revelations. This gradual series of revelations of the 
eternal to the eternal is the cause of manifested existence, 
or, to speak more strictly, is manifested existence. Now 
this gradual series of revelations implies a gradually in- 
creasing knowledge which shall stop short only. at omni- 
science, when the whale of the eternal is revealed te the 
whole of the eternal And each tepin this gradual reve- 
lation-is perfect in itself, anda pezfecting and supplement- 
ing of all the revelati e wane before. Hence 
each is “in its awn natore an-rring.” But we saw 
that the revelation of each pact of the eternal is in 
three degrees: first. as conditioned by space, time, 
aud causality, in the physical world; then. as condi- 
tioned by time and causality, in the psychical or men- 
tal world ; and, lastly, as conditioned by causality only, 
in the causal er moral world. Therefore the revelation 
in the moral world is freer from conditions iuan the 
other two. free from the errors of time and space, and 
thus ‘ unerring wisdom" as compared with these. But. 
before the whole of the eternal enn be revealed to the 
whole of the eternal, the causal idea must disappear, 
must cease to separate the eternal into causal series ; so 
that the causal idea is an element of error, of illnsion, 
aud therefore “ auknowing as to its own nature," Thig 
plenary revelation of the whole eternal to the wholo eternal 
is “the own-heing of the supreme self" ; therefore the 
self is above the cansal vesture, the caasal vesture ix not 
the self, 

To change for a moment. from the langnage of phi- 
losophy te that of common "ife, the teaching is this: 
The individual is the Eterna’: man is God; nature is 
Divinity. But the identity o^ the individanl with the 
eternal, the oueness of mau with God, is veiled and 
bidden, first hy .the physica! body; secondly, hy the 
personality, and lastly by the necessity of continuity 
which.makes one physical body suecesd auother, one 
personality develop into another jn the chain of rebirths 
which continuity and the conservation of—mental aud 
moral, as well aa physical—energy inevitably bring forth. 

Now, freedom from this circle of nécessity will only 
be reached when we have succeeded first in seeing that 
tbe physical body is not our true self, but outward 
from aud objective to our true self; then that the 
psychic hody—the complex of mental statés—is likewise 
not our true self ; and, lastly, that our causal vestura— 
as containing within it the snygestion of our separate 
individuality opposed to other separate individualities and 
thus different from the plenitude of the eternal which 
includes all individnalities—is not our most real self ; for 
our most real self is that very eternal, the ‘ Theas which 
is all things in all things.” as another teacher says. This 
is the awakening from the dream of the hostile selves, 
which, as we saw at the ontset, the self falls into, and 
from whieh it will awake into a knowledge of its own ful. 
ness as.tho eternal. 

The self, Sankara further said, " is other than the tive 
veils.” These five veils—physical, vital, emotional, intel- 
lectual, spiritual—nare a development of the iden of 
the three vestures. The physical veilis the physical 
vesture, regarded as a form iather than as matter; as 
formal rather than material, i: harmony with the concep. 
tion of Faraday, that tho atems of matter aro really pure 
centres of force ; the. seeming substantiality of matter be. 
longing 1: -t to the atoms at all. but to the weh or network 
of forces. which are centred in the atoms. The idea of a 
** web" of forces is exactly that of the Vedanta, which con- 
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stantly speaks of the world as“ woven” by the Eternal, as 
a spile weaves his ** web.” B 

The next three veil —vital, emotional, intellectual— 
are sub-divisions of the mental or psychical vesture. A 
precise determination of their values. would. lead na too 
far into the mental psychology of tandin to be practionbte 
at present. The spiritual veil, again, ix theenusal vesture, 
of which we have said much alreudy 

Again, the ** three modes” of 
"owliness," are what are called the Vedántu: wuk- 
ing, dreaming, sed d thessness hev are the Hekls 
of the activities of the three vesturex , waking, the field of 
the physical vesture : dreaming the field of the psychical or 
mental vesture, whether in day-dreams or the dreams of 
night ; and dveamlessness. the lekl of the moral or causal 
vesture, whether in waking inspiration, dreaming vision, 
or drenmiless trance. Here. again, to develop the subject 
fully would lead us 100 far asield. 

Freedom, the conscions oneness with the most real self, 
which is the eternal, consists in setting aside these veatures, 
in stripping off these veils. How this is to be done we 
can best show by repeating the: words of Sankara : * Just 
as there is the firni belief that * 1 am the body,‘ Iam a 
man, ‘Lama priest.’ 'i nm a servant, so he who pos- 
xexses the firmconviction that ‘J am neither priest nor self. 
ter ruan, but stainless being, conscionsness, bliss, the 
shining. the inner master, shining wisdom.” and renlises 
tto in direct perception, he verily, is free, even in life.” 


which the self is 
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The life of Sri Tatwarapaswami. 


About three hundred years ago, it a place called Veera- 
managaram, the centrat part of the Madras Presidency, 
was born the subject. of ouv sketch as the nephew (sister's 
son) of a great man with whom ho was destined to be con- 
nected ina much closer and strooger tie than that of 
mere blood rélationship. The latter was senior by a few 
years only ; and the earthly mission ofthe two being one 
and tie same, they exhibited a strange liking to each 
other from their very infancy. Being Brálimans they were 
duly edneuted in Sanskrit and became very learned in the 
Sacred Scriptures. ln addition to this, they also attained 
taa high degree of scholarship in Tamil.. They were 
strict in the observance of Sastraic injunetions ag to ex- 
ternal and internal purity. conduct in hfe and reverence 
to elders and so òn. At a very early age, while they were 
yet bachelors. both of them took the same right view of 
Tife —there is no permanent Hinge place dn the world 
of the senses and iutellect. life is deceptive. man being 
played upon every moment and led. into pit-falls by his 
organs of action aud knowledge, The tittle pleasures 
which be occasionally gets are bounded on either side hy 
pain, ind resemble the minnte drops of honey in. thorn 
flowers, and that the only refoge from death, delusion aud 
pain. is to direct the vision iuward and become the uncon- 
ditioued and changeless Que, Whose glory the Upanishads 
declare, and Whom Nature trying to translate, heaps 
universe npon imiverse dering myriads of centnyies and 
still does not. express her great harangue going ou from 
eternity, Which is put an end to by the werte (silence) of 
mind. To get back to the centre from which all life 
starts. tha twa boy prodigies made sallies into the secret 
recesses of the Srntis, hut the more they wanted to go in, 
the strouger became the obstacles in the way, and after 
years of unsuccessful moping in the dark they felt the 
necd for the hand thet would lead aud the personal light 


that would reveal the hapersonal light within, The 
world had ne temptations fer thea, they having done all 
that one has to. do with the world n. previous. incame- 
tions ; antl its $ were fo them like the howl- 
ings of demons fron : wonld geek to My. They 
did net € to marry. ani cleternined to ba done 
with the false life of sin and sorrow befuro their breaths 
would stop, aml they ~ongbt thy Wuths with anch one- 
potmedness that they were calied hy their neighbou 
relati Tat wars and Swarhpananda respectively, 
Their seen handed down to qs. 


P 
PUN sur 


die not 
but that is immaterial 


Yatwaraya and his nucle Swaripananda, tinding the 
insullicieney oof bouk-lesriing and being anxious to 
obtain a tencher, went front place to place with the eager. 
ness with whieh a maa s kose bair has exuglit dire,” runs 
for water, but nuwhere coutd they find a satisfactory 
guide. After wandering thas fora long time, they one 
day rested ander a banyae trev in a beautiful grove, 
and there settled the following plan, namely, that one of 
them should go North and the other South, and whoever 
finds the tescher first. and realises the Trath should be- 
come the teacher of the other. This, as the event proved, 
was n wise plan. Swaviipanauda went Southward; and after 
visiting many villay towns, forests, monutain-caves, 
river-sidos and ruined temples. besides the famous places 
of pilgrimage such as Nrivangam, dambukeswaram sand 
Paingili Vallavai, ke went to Govardhan, when all on a 
sudden he felt a stiange blissful sensation creeping over 
hia body aud his hair stood en end. lt was a delightful 
fecling similar to what the pect describes in the following 
lines :— 


nes. 


For more than once when I 

Sat all alone. revolving iu. my elf 

‘The word that ix rhe symbol of myself, 

he mortal liu. of the Sell was loosed, 

And passed into the Nameless, a» a cloud 

Molės into Heaven. | touched my limbs, the limbs 
Were strange not mine—aud yet no shade of doubt, 
But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of Self 

‘The gain of such large life as matched with ours 
Were Sun to spick—mushadowable in words. 
"l'hemselves but shadows of a shadow world. 


This assertion of the Over-soul which was as blissful us 
snontaneous, gave Swarüpánanda the hope that bis weary 
onkesimage was at an end, and thar the true Guru be so 
eagerty kought was there, within the limits of that village. 
The delighted wisdom-secker went round the village three 
times ax i mark ef honor to the hoty land; and, entering 
it. inquired of the people of the village if. there was any 
great sige, aelefuas, there. They told kim that near 
the place was a dense ] bush, in which. lived n greni 
man whose name w imi Sivaprakasa, aud that he 
would on some evenings come vut of it Needless 16 suy 
that Swiurüpánamla hastened t» the spot and waited out- 
side for Uhr appearnnee of the sage. One evening the 


forest- ify my car with ambro- 
sial words ax they tlow from Thee, mingled with the 
essence of Thy Self--xperience and the bliss afforded by 
Brabhmajñana, saeved and cooling, Happy ave they who 
cone into Thy sight even for à moment, for they become 
fit recipients of divine wisdom and are accepted as pupils." 
The SwAmi raised bim from the ground, aud, looking at 
him, found that he was an cnrnest seeker. Then they 
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‘conversed for a time and Swaripananda, being found to 


“be deserving, was initiated into the mystery of Rája-yoza. 


He staid with his teacher, hearing from him the divine 
mystries of the Vedánta. which are foo subtle and preci 
ous to finda place in books, and practising Samadhi in his 
company. | After the necessary. amonnt of prac the 
Truth hermetically sealed up in the apparently simple 
words, "Thou art That! was unfolded to him. 

fu the meanwhile. Tatwariya Swami, whe bad wander- 
ed all over the North in quest of a teacher returned to the 
Sonth with a heart laden with gr but, seeing his uncle 
and hearing from him his happy history, adopted bim as 
his teacher, and falling at his feet, sought, his grace and 
protcetion. Swartipdaanda taught him- all that he bad 
learnt. and -both remained toge spending the greater 
pavt, of. their time in that silent communion vith God. in 
whieh thought is not and expires enjoyment, 


Dajnavalkpa ano MAaitreyi. 


A elass lesson by Swarms Vireka muota, 
Or E NE doada "E ad 

That day is indeed a bad day ou «which we do uot. heu 
the name of the Lord, buta cloudy day is not à bud day 
ab all.” Yájnavalkya was a. great sage p You know the 


Aiye in india ge that every man” wee give up che world 


^ when he becomes old. So Yajnavalkya said to his wife, © My 


> 


“thakefehe rich, and that will be Ali but 


he loves the Drálimau. 


beloved, here is all my money and my possessions, and L 
am going away," Sho replied, Y Sir, if 1 had this whole 
earth full of wealth, would, thas, give me immortality 2" 
Yájnavalkya said, “No, that etenot be. Yond life will be 


wealth vannot 
give us immortality.” She replied, “That through which 
shail become immortal (hat shall I ASTO gany that ? 
H you know that, tell me that.” Yijnavalkya replied, 
"You have been always my beloved; you are more be- 
loved now by this question. Come, take yoor seat, and 1 
will tell you, aud when you have heurd, meditate upon 
it,” We said, ^ [t is not for the sake of the hosband that 
the wife loves the hnsband, but for the sake of the Atman 
that she loves the liansband, because ahe loves the Self. 
None loves the wife for the sake of the wife, but it is 
because he loves the Self that he loves the wife. None 
loves,children for the children ; bnt ` because he loves the 
Self, ‘therefore he loves the children, Noue loves. wealth 
on account of the wealth; but beciuse he loves. the Self, 
therefore he loves wealth. None loves the Brahman for 
the anke of the Brahman. bnt because ha loves the Self, 
i So none loves the, Kshatriya for 
the sake of the Kshalriya, but because he loves the Self. 
Neither does any one love the world on acconnt of the 
world, but because ha loves, the Self. None, similarly, 


'lovea the gods on acconat of the gods, but because he 


loves the Self. None loves naything fov that things 


. sake; but it is for the Self of that- thing that he loves it. 


This Self, therefore, is ta he heard. is to be reasaned, und 
is to be meditated upon. O my Miiteeyl, when that Self 
has been beard, when that Seff has been seen, when thet 
Self has been realized, then, all this becomes known.” 
What do we get theu? Belore us we lind ù» cenrigux 
philosophy. The statement, has been made that every 
love is selfishness in the lowest sense of the word : because 
Llové mysolf ,therefore 1 love another; it caunot be. 
There have been philosophers in modern times hohinve 
said that self is the only motive-power in the world, That is 
trug, and yot it is wroug. Bat this self is bnt the shadow of 
that real Self which is behind. Jt appears wrong and evil 


5 


because it 
which is-the 
small, because it appears through n. small part. 
when the wife 


is semih Phat very intinite love for the Self 


universe appears to be evil, appears to be 
Sven 
vis the husband. whether she knows it 
i) hasba} for that Self. tris seltish- 
ip the world, bat that selfishness 
ot that Self-ness. Whenever 
e in and. through the Self. This 
Whar is the difference? Chose V 
oat Knowing what it. is, their lave. © 
ec that Jove. knowing what that 
a freer they sam sages. ~ Him the 
sees the Brahman anywhere 
Him the Kshatriya gives un 
whe sees the Kshat anywhere else bur in the Self, 
The world gives him np whe sees this- world any- 
where but in that Atman. Thos gods give bim up who 
loses the gods knowing them t- be anywhere else but in 
the Atman. Everything goes sway from him who knows 
everything ss si 


or not, she iaves 
ness as it is manié 
is really bnt s smail 5 
oue loves, one has ta 
Self has to. be kurs 
that love the Seif 
is selfish =~. Th 
Self is. them ive 
Brahmané vives up 
else but in the S 


ny me ; else except the Atman Those 
Brahmaas, thes triyas, this world, these gods, 
whatever exists, ythiug is that Atman” Thus he 


explains what. ns by that loye. . Every time we 
particular ing to love a woman ; as soon na 
tiat womap is pp larised. fs separated, from thate 
Atman, that love, will nor be cternal, but will eud in 
grief, But as sron as | see woman as the Atman, 
that iove becomes perfect. ind will never suffer. So with 
anything, «s seo as you are attached £o anything in the 
universe, detaching it from the aniverse as a whole, (vom 
the Atman, ther comes a reaction, With everything that 
we love outside the Self, grief and misery will be the 
result. If-we enjoy everything in the Self, and ns the Self, . 
no misery er reaction will come. This is perfect bliss. 
How to come this ideal ? Yajnavalkya goes on to tellius 
the process hy which to reach that state. The aniverse 
is infinite ; how san we take every particniar thing aud 
look at it 5s the Atman, withont knowing the Aunan ? 
“As with a dram when we are at a distance we cannot 
catch the sound, we cnonot conquer the sound, but as 
soon as we come to she dram, and put cur hand on it, 
the scund is conquered. When the Conch-shell is being . 
blown, we cannet catch or conquer the sound, until we: 
come near and get hold of the shell and then if is con- 
qmered. When the Yina fatet is being played, when we! 


have con to the Vina, we get oo the centre 
whence the sound is proceeding. As whenfSome one isi 
burning damp fact. ill ottrs smoke aif xparks of va- } 


rious Kinds seme. even so from this great One bar 
been breathed out Knowledge: everything his come out ! 
of Him. He dreathed ont, it were, all knowlelge is 
Às to ali water, the one goal is the oeenn, adto all touch the 
skin isthe one centre, us of all smell the nose is the oue 
centro, as of aH taste the tongue is the one goal, as of all 
form the eyes are thé one goal. ns of alf sounds the ears are 
the dne goul, as of all thoughythe mind is the ons goal". 
as of all knowledgerhe heart ix the one goal, ax of all work, 
the hands ave the one gonl, as n morsel of salt pat into the 
sem water melts n Ay4we cannot take it back, even 80, 
Meitreyi, is this weiversal Being oteriaily intinite: sondom a. 
ved knowledge isiu it, The whole universe rises from - 
Him, and again goes down into Him. No more i8 there 
amy knowledge, siying or death." Weel the idea that 
we have ail come just like sparks frora Him, aud’ when 
yen know Him ther you go buck, and became ono with 
Him again. We are the Universal. 

Maitreyi became frightened, just as everywhere poo- 
ple become frightened. Suid she, Sir, here is exactly 
where you have thrown n delusion over me. Yon have. 

a E 
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frightened me by saying there will be no more gods; alt 
individuality will be lost. ‘There will be no enc to recog- 
nise, no one to Jove, no one to hate. What will become of 
Cas £7 Maitreyi, Ido not meau to delade you, or rather 
let it rest bere. You may be frichtened. Where there 
sre (wo, one smtellanother, one sees another, one hears 
another, one we'comes ninerher, one thinks of another, 
one knows another. But when the whole l.s become 
that Atiicn, whe-te-omelt-by-w whois.seen by whom, 
who isto be heard by whom. who is to be welcomed, by 
- whom, who is to be known by whom F” That one ent- 
ence. was taken up by Schopenhauer, and out of -that 
iq his whel philosophy. waa-evolved. Through whom 
do we know this universe ¥ Tlirongh what to know 
Him ? How to know the knower ¥ By what means can we 
kuow the kuower ¥ How can that be ? Becanse in that 
tring and through that we know everything. By what 
meatus cau we know Him ¥ By no means. Heis that 
means. To know that means is always necessary. 
So far the idea is that it izall one infinite Being. That 
is the real individuatity, when there is no more division, 
ae ane more parts umd-rereol: ; these little ideas ure very low, 
sillasi ók | But yet, in and through every spark of the 
individuality is shining that infinite. Everything is a 


manifestation of the Atman. How to reach tha, RO First 
you make the statement. Second, jnst ix he himself tells 


us—" This Atman is first to be heard ;" so he stated the 
case; then he argued it ont, and the last demonstration 
was how to know that through which all knowledge is pos- 
sible. dt cannot be. Then last it is to be meditated upon. 
He takes the contrast, thé microcosm and the maeroensm, 
and,how they are rolling ou in particular lines, and how 
it is‘all beautiful. " This carth is:so blissful, so helpful to 
every being ; and all beings are so helpful to this earth : that 
self-gffulgent, nothing can be helpful to it, the Atman.” 
Ad) that is bliss, even in the lowest sense, is Lut the re- 
flection of Him. All that is goud is His reflection, and 
when that reflection is a shadow itis called evil. here 
are no two gods. When He is less manifested, it is called 
we darkness, evil; and when He is more -nianifested, it is 
fealled light. That is all. ‘Bhindgood and evil are only a 
question of degree, more mauifested or less manifested. 
Just take the example of our own lives. How many 
things we see in onr childhood which we think tọ be good, 
but which really are evil, and how many -things seem to 
be evil which are good. How the ideas chayge How an 
idea goes up and up, What we thought very gond at one 
time we do not think so good now.. So,good and evil are 
but superstitions,"and do not exist," “lhe difference is 
only in degree, It is all à manifestation of that Atman; 
He is being ‘manifested in everything: only, when the 
tuantfestation is very thick we call it evil; and he 
fw thinterit—ts, the-better—it—is. He himself is the best, 


L4 When ut] covering goes away, So everything that is in 
thea universe is first £o be meditated upon, in that senke 
wone, oc at we ean see it ax nll rood, becanse it is all best. 


Vhere is evil und there is good, and the apex, the centre. 
is the reality. Ie is neither evil nor good ; He is the 
best. Phe besteau he ouly one. the good can be many 
aud the evil many. There wil! be degrees. of variation 
between ihe good-and the evil, but the best is only one, 
und that best when seen through thin coverings we call 
different soris of good, gud when throngh thick cover 
we cali evil, G vil AD goo are different forms of sup 
stition. ‘They shave gone through all sorts of dualistic 
delusion, and all sorts of ideas, and the words have gene 
into the hearts of human beings, terrorising men and 
women and living there as terrible tyrants. They make 
ns become tigers. All the hatred with which- we hate 
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others ix. enus by these foolish ideas which we have 
imbibed sinee our ehildkood—good and ev Our jndg- 
ment of humanity becomes entirely false; we make this 
beautifal enrth a hell; neh, as soon ax we can give wp, 
good and evii, it becomes a henven. 
i This earth is blissful (sweot is tho literal transiation) 
fen beings antal) brings are sweet to this earth ; they 
all help cach other And ull the swectuess is the Atman, 
that. effulgent, immortal (fuc who is inside this earth. 
Whose is this sweetuess ? How can there be any aweet- 
ness hut He? That oue. sweetness is manifesting itself in 
various ways. Wherever there is any love, any sweet- 
ness in any human being, either ina saint or a sinner, 
vitherinan ange! ora marderer, either in the bed y a 
te mind or the senses, itis He. Physical enjoy ments nre 
but He, mental enjoymeuts. are but He, spiritual enjoy- 
nents are but He. How can there be anything Unt. He? 
How can there he twenty thousand gods ind devils fighting 
with each other ¥ Childish dreams! Whatever is the 
lowest physical enjoyment is He, and the Highest spiritual 
enjoyment is He. There iso sweetness but He. Thus 
says Yajnavalkya. When you come to that state and 
look upon sll things with the same cye; when you see 
in the drunkard's pleasure in drink but that. sweetness, 
then yon have get the troth. and then alone you will know 
what happiness means, what pence means, what love 
menns? and so long ax you make these vain distinctions, 
silly, childish, foolish superstitious.. al) sorts of misery , 
wil come. But that inanortal One, the éffulgent One,” 
He is inside the earth, $t. is aH His sweetness, and the same 
in the body. This body is the carth, a8 it wegg, and inside, 
all the powers of the body, all the enjoyments éf the body 
are-He ; the eyes sco, the skin touches, ‘what are all these, 
enjoyments ? That Self-cffulgent One who is in the body : 
He is the Atman. This world, so sweet to all beinga, and 
every being so sweet to it, is but the Self-effulgent ; the 
immortal is the bliss in that world. In us be is also that 
bliss, He is the Brahmin. 7 Pats Am is so sweet to all 
beings, and all beings are so sweet yo it. But. He who is 
that Self-elfulgent tamortal Belin the airis also in 
this boy. He ix expressing himself as the life of all beiugs, 
Tink SEN. is so sweet to all beings. All beings are so 
swect to this sun. Te who isthe ner die Being in 


* 


the snn,we veflect Him as the smaller Hg What ean 
he there bat his reflection ? He is in thé*boódy, and it is 
His reflection which makes ns see theüght. "iaris-MOON 
is so sweet tc all, and every one ix so sweet to. the moon, 
but that Self-effulgent and inmuortal@re who is the soul 
of that man, he is in us expressing himself as mind. Tuis 
Luctrexixi is sO beautiful, every oue Ts s0 sweet to the light- 
ning, but the Seif etfülgent and immortal oue ix the oul of 
this lightning, and is also in ns, becanse ull. is that Brah- 
Men are sweet io the nnimalsund animals are sweet 

he soul in man, itis dik the Atman. 
s the king of all beings." Phese 
ideas are very helptul te men; they are fov. meditation. 
For instance, meditate on the earth; think of the earth 
and at the same time knowing that we have that which is 3 
ini the earth; that both are the same. Identify the body 
with the earth, and identify the soul with the sonl behind, 
Identify the aiv with the seal that is iu the nir, and that 
isin me. They are all one manifested in’ different forms 


man- 
to men, bnt that is 
This Atman, this 


O king, give me nt night the lamp of hope. bestow upon my 
taper the everlasting ray ! m ee 

Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart, give 
me an atom, by the light of the sun !—Fazzr, d 


